THE SOCIAL BACKGROUND
Except for his clothes and his appetite, the countryman of
John of Salisbury might well have sat for the Punch drawings
of the 'eighties of "Moosoo the Froggie."
To espouse extremes for their own sake, and to gain a
reputation for bucolic gaiety can be done on little more than
an economic pittance. In the higher reaches of the social
order, the court, the nobility, and the wealthier London traders,
this reputation was tinged by the affectation of a bizarre
exoticism. They had the wealth for it, for England was rich.
John of Salisbury looked a little askance on the general
luxuriance, and laid the blame on William the Conqueror,
who sent abroad for everything wThich was unusual and
luxurious, so that "there flowed into this island, which was
akeady wealthy and almost the only one in the world which
is self-sufficing, whatever could be found magnificent, not to
say luxurious." At a court banquet the food and drink was as
exotic as possible; and while the guests ate it they were enter-
tained by companies of harpers a hundred strong. This
splendid and careful exoticism in food does not however seem
to have been very usual, if we can trust Peter of Blois, who
had much to do with courts in Ms time:
Court chaplains and knights are served with bread hastily
made, without leaven, from the dregs of the ale tub. The wine
is turned sour or mouldy; thick, greasy, stale, flat, and smacking
of pitch from the cask.., . There also (such is the concourse
of the people) sick and whole beasts are sold at random, with
fishes even four days old; yet shall not all this corruption and
stench abate one penny of the price; for the servants reck not
whether an unhappy guest fall sick or die, so that their lord's
tables be served with a multitude of dishes: we who sit at meat
must needs fill our bellies with carrion, and become graves,
as it were for sundry corpses.1
1 G. G. Coulton. op. cit., VoL ffi, pp. 2, 3.
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